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Very Reverend and Reverend Gentlemen of 
THE New York Theological Society — ^The historian 
wlio should undertake to condense into a sustained 
narrative the vicissitudes of religious controversy from 
the first ages of the church to our own times, would 
have to place in bold contrast the fact that the prin- 
ciples of Catholic theology are always the same, whilst 
the opposition changes from day to day, both in itseK 
and in the truths selected for its attack. It has been 
said that the Apostles' Creed contains a catalogue of 
the truths that have been assailed in turn, and thus it 
furnishes indirectly a historical record of the old 
and new systems of error opposed to its articles. 
The heathen world refused to believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, the first article of the creed. The 
heretics of earlier ages denied either the divinity or 
the humanity of the Son of God, or confused the re- 
lations between the divine and human natures united 
in the person of Christ. The Greek schism combated 
the procession of the Holy Ghost apatre filioque^ and 



Protestantism refused to the church the attributes and 
the powers which belong to her as a divinely appointed 
institution. We may add that the good-natured 
though worldly latitudinarian of our day values but 
little the Christian's great hope — vitcmi ceternam — and 
that finally all the inventors of erroneous systems of 
religion, whether of olden time or of modem date, re- 
fuse to join in the " amen" expressive of full and entire 
adhesion to mother church and her apostolical symbol. 

During the long contest which the doctors and the- 
ologians of the church have had to carry on from age 
to age against error in its ever varying shapes and pre- 
sentments, we observe that although the truth has 
always been and is still the same, the mode of meeting 
and refuting the attacks of the enemy has changed in 
form and expression, according to the changes of error 
itself. What suited one age did not suit another ; and 
what at one stage of scientific culture might ably vin- 
dicate the truth, might at another be out of place, and 
prove unsatisfactory even to the honest inquirer. These 
reflections obviously lead us to ask the question. What 
are the distinctive features of religious controversy as 
it occupies the public mind in our own age and country ? 
A brief reply to this question is the object of this 
paper. 

A clear understanding of the position of our adver- 
saries will enable us to meet them in a manner more 



fair to them and more satisfactory to ourselves. What, 
then, are the distinctive features of our controversy 
with those who are confusedly and vaguely styled the 
great body of American Protestants ? One distinctive 
feature will occur to you at once in the fact that the 
old political differences which ranged Protestants 
against Catholics in Europe have no real life or signi- 
ficance here. There are no rival pretensions of clerical 
and secular courts to complicate the administration of 
justice, and retard the execution of the laws ; there 
is no foreign protectorate or domination to repress 
the healthy development of the national life. When 
Protestantism, after various desultory efforts, took the 
upper hand in Great Britain, these things were the 
objects against which it protested. Add to these 
things the claims of the Court of Rome, the preroga- 
tives and immunities of the clergy, the landed proprie- 
torship of the abbacies, the tempting wealth of churches, 
monasteries and convents, and the personal questions 
in debate between the English sovereigns and the su- 
preme Pontiffs, and we begin to understand how reli- 
gious controversy came, in a very short time, to light 
up the three kingdoms with the lurid glare of civil 
and social war. But in this country no national insti- 
tutions exist in which civil and ecclesiastical power are ^ 
mixed up together, and the ill feeling to which they '' 
gave rise has smouldered down and gone out for want 
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of fuel to feed upon. Protestantism in America ceases 
its protest for the reason that it has nothing to protest 
against. 

I know how many circumstances might be pointed 
out to refate these statements, in their religious bear- 
ing at least ; but all I think will be willing to admit 
the truth of what has been said in reference to the 
social and political relations of Protestantism in this 
country. The old calumnious assertion, which seemed 
to mean so much in England, that the faith of Catholics 
was a foreignism and a Eomanism, carries no weight 
with it, and conveys no terror to the mind of an intelli- 
gent American. He has seen the great Catholic na- 
tions of Europe warring cruelly against each other, and 
he concludes that other motives besides their religious 
views and interests must be the springs of peace and 
of war. He has seen Catholic Europe allow the tem- 
poral power of the Holy Father, the great bugbear of 
English Protestantism, to dwindle down to a less ex- 
tensive domain than that of a German prince bishop, 
and he concludes that the aggrandizement and exten- 
sion of that power cannot well be the cherished object 
of Catholic exertion and intrigue throughout the world, 
as it was said to be by the Protestants. He sees that 
in the gigantic war which has overspread the United 
States with the violence and rapidity of a fearful storm, 
the Catholics, North and South, rush with their neigh- 



bors to the field of carnage, and lie wisely comes to - 
the conviction, that, being men, like their neighbors, • 
they are excited and divided by human interests 
and passions, although, indeed, they perfectly 
agree in professing the same ancient and venerable 
religion. 

I am far from saying that the old leaven of bitter- 
ness that animated Luther and Calvin in their assaults 
upon the Catholic Church and upon the Pontifical 
Court is not to be found among American religionists. 
That leaven is the same spirit of opposition and resist- 
ance to lawful authority that has always existed from 
the beginning of the world, and that will continue to 
exist until the end of the world. But, although the 
American is a Protestant, he is different in kind from 
the stem lawgiver of Geneva, and the fighting monk of 
Wittenberg. While their protest amounted to a direct 
assault upon the Catholic Church and her doctrines, 
the protest of the uncatholic American amounts gene- 
rally to the simple declaration that he will think and - 
judge for himself in religious matters, and that nobody 
shall abridge or control his fi'eedom in reference to his 
religious principles. While they and their followers 
insisted, even to the extent of using the fagot and the 
sword, that the Papist should give up the old religion and 
follow the new, the American Protestant does not care 
to interfere with anybody's religion, and, as to coercion ^ 
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and persecution, he is opposed to them as wannly as he 
is in favor of liberty. K he chooses to believe diflfer- 
ently on any given point from those who worship with 
him, he claims it as a right to do so ; and if anybody 
wishes to tarn Quaker, Methodist or Catholic, he will 
uphold that person's right to do as he pleases, and be 
responsible for his action to no one but God. 

In spite of the many favorable circumstances that 
surround the American inquirer after religious truth, 
and in spite of the claim so earnestly advanced in fa- 
vor of " freedom of thought," there is still in his case 
a great difficulty to be overcome. That difficulty is 
prejudice. The dark form of the old protest has pass- 
ed away ; but the injurious effects of its presence will 
long remain. What the gray dawn is to the night, 
what the chafing of the sea waves is after the storm, 
such is the cold mistrust, the vague fear, the half-con- 
cealed repugnance to Catholics and Catholicity which 
has succeeded to the bitter hatred and stem defiance 
of days gone by. Yety commonly the Protestant who 
happens to meet with some point of Catholic con- 
troversy is either entii*ely ignorant of the subject- 
knows absolutely nothing about it— or is misinformed 
and malinformed ; in fact, has his mind filled with all 
sorts of ideas touching the case in point except right 
and true ones. I do not mean that he is deficient in 
mind or education ; for we know on the contrary that 



tMs kind of religious ignorance can, and frequently does, 
go along with rare intelligence and a high degree of 
intellectual culture. His prejudices are not the out- 
growth of his own nature ; but the result of associa- 
tion, of early education, of the religious sentiment 
heated and impelled by sectarian training, and of the 
pride which professes to exalt and expand human 
nature while really lowering and contracting it. He 
has had implanted early in his mind hostile statements 
in reference to the past history of Catholics, their con- 
duct in other countries, the teachings and practice of 
their church, which have been strengthened and con- 
firmed for years by the pulpit, the school and the tone of 
general literature, until they have grown with his 
growth and strengthened with his strength. The books 
he peruses deceive him the moment they touch upon 
a Catholic subject, and almost every man he converses 
with produces false impressions or supplies him with 
garbled and distorted information. Here is the kind 
of person, fellow-members of the Theological Society, 
who is to meet us and whom we are to meet in the 
field of controversy. Here is a specimen of the 
largest class of persons outside of the church who will 
be listeners to what we may have to say on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

It is a disheartening thing to find such a web and 
tangle of prejudices in persons so quick-sighted and so 
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hard to deceive in all other respects. And yet there 
is room for consolation and hope. He who finds out 
that the idea of the Catholic Church given him by- 
Protestant teaching is based upon a series of misrep- 
resentations will soon come to distrust the impressions 
left upon him by his Protestant training. His mind 
will react against it. If he has the courage to throw 
off one of his prejudices, he will soon acquire strength 
enough to throw off prejudice altogether, to seek 
correct information, and, having found it, to act with 
quiet good sense and deliberate judgment, as he does 
in the other practical relations of life. 

It follows from these remarks that what is most 
needed from us is sound, clear, and honest explanations 
of the doctrines taught by our church. It is a waste 
of time to go on proving that Luther and Calvin were 
inconsistent, and contradicted themselves, or that they 
were ungodly in their conduct. No American is a 
Protestant out of respect for Luther or Calvin. He 
believes that Protestantism is liberty and enlighten- 
ment, and Catholicity is despotism and superstition. 
Show him that he can be a good Catholic and preserve 
his liberty too, and combat ignorance and superstition 
as much as he pleases, and he will listen respectfully to 
your voice. There is no use in copiQg with old-fa- 
shioned objections that nobody brings up in argument, 
or in dealing vigorous blows upon adversaries slain long 
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ago in the field of polemics. In the words of Thomas 
Carlyle, there is no use in fighting " extinct satans." 

We have to do with live, energetic men, who are in- 
terested in the world of to-day, and who, think generally 
for themselves. Let us examine their views by the 
light of our religion, point out to them the particulars 
in which they are wrong, and when we find them to be 
right honestly give them credit for it. Religion comes 
not to destroy, but rather to save, refine and exalt what 
nature has already accomplished. If from the crowd of 
easy-going and self-satisfied persons who are included 
under the vague and generic name of Protestants we 
turn to the more earnest members of the various de- 
nominations around us, we find that we have to deal 
with souls who receive as God-given the Ten Command- 
ments, the Lord's Prayer, the Apostles' Creed, who be- 
lieve in the Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
who accept church organizations, and more or less of 
church authority in some form or other, who believe in 
sacramental ministration and influence, and who have 
been brought up in unfeigned respect for the maxims 
and rules of public morality which govern the best and 
healthiest forms of modem civilized society. The pro- 
per way to conduct religious controversy with these 
persons is evidently not to revile them or blame them 
for their earnestness, but to give them fair and ftdl 
credit for all of the truth which they admit, and to show 
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them that they owe it to themselves to go on farther 
and admit the consequences of the principles they have 
already embraced. Kyou take Protestantism in so far as 
it is Christian revelation without admixture of local and 
sectarian peculiarities, it is Catholic dogma. The church 
is nowise opposed to it. On the contrary, she sees 
nothing in it but what she herself believes and teaches. 
But in this connection again the old drawback of 
prejudice exerts its baneful influence and prevents the 
Protestant mind from receiving the farther truths 
which go to complete the religion of Catholic Chris- 
tian believers. The same work is to be done with the 
zealous and pious Protestant church member that we 
pointed out as necessary in the case of the free and 
easy thinker on religious matters. We must remove 
wrong impressions by honest and straightforward 
statements of truth that will carry conviction on their 
face. Time, reflection, and the grace of God will do 
more — ^will do all that remains to be done — in good 
season. The injury that is done by even one single 
prejudice may be immense, and the good that is done 
by the removal of a single prejudice is commensurate 
in its importance. Let us work hopefdlly on, con- 
tented with effecting even a partial and limited good. 
All will tell with happy effect on the future of our 
country and our church. 
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The affinities existing between these two are un- 
folding themselves day by day under the light of ex- 
perience. We Catholics are the only powerful body in 
the country that teaches in its true and rational sense 
the principle of obedience to authority — treasonable ^^ 
obedience to rightful authority. This principle is the 
great, I may say the only, one necessary to be properly 
understood that our peculiar system of government 
may work smoothly and without friction ; our country 
be saved from early downfall and decay, and our land -^ 
crowned with the blessings of returning peace. Our 
honest Protestant friends, whether they are statesmen, 
scholars, publicists, military commanders, and in many 
cases even ministers of the Gospel, are ready to concede, 
that unless the masses of the American people are led to ^ 
act under the guidance of Catholic principles, there is 
little chance of saving this country from speedy and 
utter destruction. 

Let us, reverend brethren, do our work patiently and 
cheerfully to forward so grand a purpose as the conver- 
sion of this whole great country to true religion, leaving 
the result to God and to those who wiU follow us in 
the ministry when our seats shall be vacant in the 
holy sanctuary. The pioneer who, on the plains of our 
far western country, toils patiently in removing the 
charred and blackened tree-stumps scattered over the 
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field where once rose tlie dark and tangled forest, does 
as necessary and honorable a work as his successor who 
passes scattering handfuls of seed along the soft, brown 
fiirrows, and as useful a work as the successor of both 
who puts his sickle into the nodding grain and gathers 
in its golden sheaves at the happy harvest home. 
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